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THE MAY-FLOWERS. 


It was the second week in May. The cold 
winds which had been felt in many days of the 
earlier Spring, were felt no longer. The soft 
_west wind breathed gently, and the children 
could no longer be content to defer their prom- 
ised excursion. Little Ella, the youngest of 
the group, had left her sisters to run in the 
es and see if she thought it best to go, for 

la was a wise little head, very prudent with- 
all, and at breakfast, while the older ones were 
talking of their excursion to the woods, she had 
thought it would be a great pity if it should 
! rain. Accordingly, Ella had gone to “look 
and be sure” that there were no dark clouds 
coming up, and though she had turned her 
bright blue eyes in all directions, and even 
‘ climbed up onthe garden fence to get a better 
view, she had not been able to discover the 
smallest cloud inthe sky. So with all her anxi- 
eties relieved, the prudent child ran back to her 
sisters, and told them that it “ was best to go.” 
This anouncement caused a good deal of mer- 
riment, and Ella was caught up in cousin Liz- 
zy’s arms, and her rosy cheeks covered with 
kisses to reward her for so much prudence. 

It is fuil time that our young readers were 
introduced more particularly to the youthful 
party, and that the object of their proposed ex- 
cursion were explained. To Ella you have 
already been introduced. Mary, Hatty and 
“essie were her older sisters, and their cousin 
uizzy had lived with them ever since her moth- 
er died, which was in her infancy. Mr. and 
Mrs, Reed had always treated Lizzy as they 
would, had she been their own daughter, and 
had taught their children to love her as a sis- 
ter, while they consulted her in all their plans, 
+ and found her always ready to aid them. Liz- 
{ zy was sixteen, several years older than either 
| Ofher cousins, but she joined with them in all 
|, their Sports, and seemed never so happy as 
, When planning or executing something for 
|, their happiness. She was not beautiful or 





















even pretty, at least so most people said, but 
you would have liked her face; it was so full 
of kindness, Ella said that sunshine and cous- 
in Lizzy’s smile were just alike. This excur- 
sion, of which we have spoken, was proposed 
by Lizzy, and the object of it was to gather 
some of the fragrant May flowers, or the trail- 
ing Arbutus, which are found in the woods of 
our New England villages, and which grew in 
abundance in a beautiful wood, at about a mile 
from Mr. Reed’s. Lizzy had proposed that 
they should spend the holiday, which had been 
given them, in going to the woods and gather- 
ing a quantity of these flowers for their mother, 
whose love of wild-flowers was very great. 
Mrs. Reed was not to know of the pleasure 
awaiting her, till she arose the next morning, 
when the flowers were to be placed upon the 
breakfast table, and to be arranged about the 
room. This was cousin Lizzy’s plan. How 
successfully it was carried out we shall soon see. 

After Ella had announced her decision that 
there would be no rain, the children were soon 
in readiness for their walk, accompanied by 
their brother Harry, or “ Hal,” as they some- 
times called him, whom they had invited to 
join them, and who bore upon his arm a capa- 
cious basket, in which a variety of good things 
were deposited. They were to dine in the 
woods, where Hal had previously fixed some 
rough board seats between the trees. Now 
Harry, though a generous, frank, warm-heart- 
ed boy, was something of a rogue, and could 
not always resist the temptation to plague his 
sisters, and to-day he had threatened to eat 
up the pie and cake, declaring that his great 
efforts in carrying the basket had iade him 
very hungry, and he could not possibly wait for 
his dinner. This threat was only answered by 
a laugh, and he did not succeed in exciting his 
sisters’ fears, with the exception of Ella, who 
said, “if he were really going to eat the pie, 
she would take some too,” for she thought it 
better to eat when. she was not hungry, rather 
than lose it entirely. But Harry, finding that 
his sisters had no fear of his carrying out his 






threat, and that his proposal did not trouble 
them, concluded to say no more about it, and 
trudged along quietly beside them. 

When the young party came to the wood, 
and Harry had deposited the basket in the hol- 
low of a tree, they found the beautiful flowers 
of which they were in search, growing along 
the edge of the wood in different spots, and the 
children thought nothing could be more beau- 
tiful than these clusters of white or rose-color- 
ed blossoms, with their exquisite fragrance. 
By taking hold of the trailing stem which ran 
along on the surface of the ground, cousin 
Lizzy succeeded in getting a great many clus- 
ters of flowers upon one stem, and these she 
declared would make a beautiful wreath. So, 
calling Ella, she wound the stem around her 
hat, and declared that with her long flaxen 
curls and her crown of blossoms, she looked 
like a little fairy, and should be the Queen of 
the flowers. Upon this, Harry approached his 
sister, and bending one knee in mock rever- 
ence, inquired, “ What might be her sovereign 
pleasure ?” 

Ella looked very much amused, and replied, 
with all the dignity of which she was capable, 
“T command you not to eat up the pie and 
the cake, and never to play any more tricks 
upor us.” * 

“Your first command, most sovereign Queen, 
shall be obeyed,” replied Harry, with laughter 
sparkling in his eye, “but the happiness of 
your servant so much depends on a little mis- 
chief, that he cannot obey your second, uny 
longer than to-day.” 

Lizzy approached and whispered something 
in Ella’s ear, and the Queen continued: 

“I wish you to gather as many of the May- 
flowers as you can find, and I forbid your 
spending any time chasing squirrels or play- 
ing with your dog Spot.” 

“Ah Lizzy,” exclaimed Harry, shaking his 
finger at his cousin, “ you told Ella to say that, 
I know, for she never would have thought of 
it herself.” 

“Yes; I own the truth of the charge,” repli- 
ed Lizzy, “and now let us see that you obey 
the command.” 

Harry bowed very low, and then set about 
gathering the flowers in good earnest. His 
sisters declared that Ella should always wear a 
crown, as it produced so good an effect upon 
him, but cousin Lizzy said she was afraid he 
would soon get tired of obedience, and Ella 
had better be content with one day’s au- 
thority. 

Following Harry’s example, the children 
were soon dispersed in search of the most beau- 
tiful clusters of flowers, and each one was 
anxious to procure the largest and freshest 
branches. Occasionally one would call out, 
“Oh [have found some lovely rose-colored 
ones. Do come and see, cousin Lizzy.” Anoth- 
er would exclaim, “Here is a cluster of them, 
pearly white. They are more beautiful than 
any | have seen. Just look at them.” 

“Yes, they are very beautiful, but I do not 
know which are the most so.” Lizzy replied, 
“variety is charming and we will gather some 
of both kinds, and then aunt cé% have her 
choice.” : 

Our young friends were so much interested 
in their flower-gathering that they had quite 
forgotten the basket of good things deposited 
in the hollow trunk, but Harry, not so un- 
mindful of his dinner, called out: ’ 

“TI suppose you girls would be content to 
feed on May-flowers for the remainder of 
your lives, but for my part, I am hungry enough 
to eat something alittle more substantial. 








So cousin Lizzy, if you don’t give me some 
thing to eat very soon, I shall certainly help 
myself to the best in the basket.” : 

Thus reminded of their appetites, the chil- 
dren seated themselves on the rude seats which 
served for sofas and tables, and never was a 
repast more keenly relished than theirs, partic- 
ularly by Harry, who declared that he should 
be tempted to help his sisters every day, since 
it gave himso good an appetite. Pepe 

After their rustic meal was over, cousin Liz- 
zy said that “she had a plan to propose.” 

This announcement was received with great 
interest, for it was always the case that Lizzy’s 
plans proved to be something worth hearing. 

“You know how sick poor Grace Lee has 
been all winter,” began she. “And how long 
she has been confined to that little room of 
hers, where she sits from morning till night, in 
the easy chair, without ever being able to walk 
out or breathe the fresh air. She is getting 
better now very slowly, but it will be a long 
time before she can come to the woods to gath- 
er wild flowers, which she so dearly loves. 
Now I thought that on our way home, we 
might go round by Mrs. Lee’s cottage, and 
carry Grace some of these beautiful May- 
flowers. They will brighten her sick room and 
make her very happy.” 

“There never was a better thought tan 
this,” exclaimed Harry, and Ella said, she‘al- 
ways knew cousin Lizzy was brighter than any 
body else.” The others all agreed to this sen- 
timent, and the young party proceeded to gath- 
er their flowers, of which they had collected a 
great number, enough to supply Grace Lee, 
and to have an abundance left for their moth- 
er. It was about half a mile farther to go 
round by Mrs. Lee’s, but the distance seemed 
short to our young friends, who soon came in 
sight of the small brown cottage, where poor 
Grace had been so long confined. She was 
sitting by the window, wishing that she could 
go out and breathe the air of Spring, when the 
saw the happy face of Harry, who had run on 
in advance of the rest, and in a moment the 
others followed with their hands full of # owers, 

Whoever has long been confine? to a sick 
room knows how like angels’ visits *,owers seem 
when they are brought by the hands of friends. 
Grace could not find words to express her 
thanks, when cousin Lizzy placed the large 
bunches of her favorite flowers upon her little 
table, but her pale cheek flashed with pleasure, 
and that look of happiness more than repaid 
her young friends for their long walk, and each 
one remembered her smile of gratitude, long 
after the May flowers had faded. 

On their way home from widow Lee’s cot- 
tage, our young friends concluded that it was, 
better to give the flowers to their mother, that 
night, as they might lose their beauty and: 
freshness before morning, “And there, what’s 
the use af waiting 2” asked Harry. As.no 
one could give a satisfactory answer to this. 
question, they all agreed not. to defer the pleas-. 
ure, but to arrange the flowers around the syp~ 
per table. Most. successfully and. tastefully 
did Lizzy arrange them with her cousin’s ad~ 
vice, and when it was. all ready, Etlla ran up to 
call her mother. On entering the room which 
was so tastefully decked, Mrs, Reed looked 
around, first on the flowers, then upon her 
children, and her face expreased sa much pleas- 
ure that the children determined when each 
Spring returned, they would make their moth- 
er annual gifts of May flowers. = M. W. D, 


The busy man is tempted by the devil, but 
the lazy man actually tempts satan, 
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WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 
Destruction of three coal-laden Vessels by Fire. 
Wonderful escape of the passengers and crews. 





The Journal has been furnished by a friend 
with the following highly interesting letter, 
giving the particulars of the destruction by 
fire at sea, of three coal laden ships, a brief 
account of which we published some days since. 
That paper states that the writer is Mrs. Bates, 
the wife of the Captain of the Nonantum, the 
first vessel mentioned in the letter. It is sel- 
dom the lot of a woman to pass through such a 
continued series of dangers of a character so try- 
ing as those recorded in Mrs, Bates’s letter. 
The letter is dated Bay of Sechura, Coast of 
Peru, Jan. 17th, 1851, and after a few lines of 
a private nature, says: 

I will now commence my narrative. After 
we left Baltimore, we proceeded on our voyage 
pleasantly, and I assure you I never enjoyed 
myself more. Nothing occurred to mar our 
enjoyment until we were about in the latitude 
of the River Platte, when Williain discovered 
smoke issuing from the after hatch, and then 
the startling truth flashed upon our minds, that 
the ship was on fire. She was loaded very 
deep with coal which was taken out of the mines, 
brought directly down to the ship in the cars, 
turned, (sometimes soaking wet from the rain 
that fell on the way,) directly into the ship’s 
hold—and there it remained heating through 
all the hot weather, until the gas that originat- 
ed from it had generated fire. This result 
was feared by some before we sailed. 

Imagine our situation—eight hundred miles 
from land on board a burning ship, with very 
inclement weather, so rough that beats like 
ours could not possibly live for any length of 
time. There was no other way but to smother 
the fire as much as possible, and to bear up for 
the nearest land—the Falkland Islands. The 
crew immediately commenced getting up pro- 
visions and water sufficient to last until we 
could arrive at the Islands, and during the short 
time they were employed between decks, so 
powerful was the gas that some of the men fell 
down senseless from its effects. They then 
caulked every seam and the hatches as tight as 
possible, and yet gas and smoke would escape 
through seams which were apparently water- 
tight. The gas finally filled the cabin so we 
were obliged to vacate it. We were in mo- 
mentary expectation of an explosion, as such 
things had been known to occur in simi- 
lar situations. We had our boats ready to 
launch in case the fire broke out, although we 
did not suppose for a moment they could live. 
It was extremely cold weather, and I was 
wrapped up inallthe warm clothes I could get 
on, and was obliged to stay on deck for fear of 
the effect of the gas. Before I left the cabin, 
it nearly suffocated me. I was so fatigued for 
want of sleep, that I lay down on the floor and 
fell asleep, and when I awoke I could not 
stand, and could scarcely breathe, until after I 
had a fit of vomiting which relieved me. 

We were eight days in this situation before 
we discoveredland. There were two men sta- 
tioned aloft to keep a look out and William 
was on the house. It was very thick, and soon 
William sung out “Land ho!” I shall never 
forget that joyful sound. Presently the high 
rocks, called the Volunteer Rocks, which make 
off two miles, began to heave in sight, and I 
ean assure you those barren rocks presented 
‘to us a most welcome appearance. We ran 
“inte a little cove, under the lea of the land, 
.and anchored that night, for it was blowing a 
close reefed topsail breeze, right down the har- 
bor. The next day we beat up to the settle- 
ment, called Port Stanly, an English colony, 

consisting ‘of 400 people. We had a survey 
upon the ship—opened the hatches, and found 
her all on fire. We commenced throwing wa- 
‘ter into the hold with an engine, but the fire 
still increasing there was no alternative left but 
to runthe ship on shore and scuttle her. This 
‘was done, and after the fire was extinguished, 
we went to work and stripped the wreck. Every 
‘thing between decks was saved in a damaged 
state, and was sold at auction. She was 
. dreadfully burnt inside. Her beams and stan- 
cheons were burnt off, and her lower deck had 
fallen in. She was so burnt at the bottom 
that she bilged immedlately, although she was 


ey soit bottom. 


After the business was al] settled we should 
have come directly home, but the island being 
very little frequented by vessels, we might have 
remained there a year perhaps, before an op- 
portunity would have enabled us to return. 
There was in port a Scotch ship from Dundee, 
bound for Valparaiso, called the Humayoon, 
Capt. McHenry master, and he said he would 





teke us to Valparaiso, from whence we should 
be more likely to have an opportunity of re- 
turning home. We left the Falklands about 
the 25th of November, in his ship, which was 
loaded with coal, but which had been in so 
long that we thought there was no danger 
from it. We had been at seatwelve days, and 
was just round Cape Horn, when we discover- 
ed the ship to be on fire, and increased so rap- 
idly that in three or four hours she was in 
flames. 

We were at this time seventy miles from 
land, and immediately made preparations to 
take to the boats, preferring to take our chance 
of gaining the land, although it was an inhos- 
pitable coast, inhabited only by savages. Just 
at this moment a sail hove insight. We hoist- 
ed a signal of distress, and she bore duwn for 
us. She proved to be an English ship called 
the Symetry, loaded with coal, bound to Aca- 
pulco. Capt. Thompson, her commander, took 
us all on board, and ina short time we saw the 
fine ship Humayoon burnt to the water’s edge. 
We remained on board the Symetry twelve 
days, when a large ship hove in sight, and in 
answer to our signals hove to. She proved to 
be the American ship Fanchon, of Newbury- 
port, Capt. Lunt, bound to San Francisco. She 
loaded at Baltimore with coal at the time we 
did, and was well acquainted with William. 
Judge of his astonishment to learn that we 
were on board the Symetry. He immediately 
invited us to come on board his ship, and we 
at once accepted the invitation. The ship 
was 1000 tons burthen, and had in 1200 tons 
of coal. On the 25th of December, when we 
were in the Pacific, 1200 miles from land, we 
discovered the Fanchon to be on fire! Efforts 
were immediately made to make her as tight 
as possible, and Captain Lunt shaped his course 
for the main land. We were on board this 
burning ship three weeks, and imagination 
cannot conceive the anxiety of our minds during 
this time. We never saw a sail of any kind 
from the time when the fire was first discov- 
ered, until we saw the land, and then nothing 
but those little “ Catamarans.” 

Captain Lunt ran the ship into a small bay, 
called the bay of Sechura, and anchored about 
two miles from the shore at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
He immediately commenced landing the dun- 
nage in the surf, on a good sandy beach. A 
tent was built, and after taking everything off 
the ship’s deck, they opened the hatches, and 
no sooner were they raised than she was one 
sheet of flame below. The hatches were put 
onagain and she was run on shore and scut- 
tled, but the flames were too far advanced to 
prevent her from burning. And there lay that 
noble ship in this lonely bay, and burned to 
the water’s edge. Oh! it was awfully grand ; 
it was a scene never to be forgotten. Give 
the freest flight to the imagination, and it can- 
not conceive anything to surpass the reality. 
Think of the danger we incurred in remaining 
so long (three weeks) on board that burning 
ship. She was actually all burnt out inside. 
In one day more, it would have burst out at her 
sides. Twelve hundredjtons of coal with all 
her other cargo, and all on fire, made no tri- 
fling heat to beliving over. But then we hes- 
itated to take to the boats until we were com- 
pelled to, on account of the sufferings we 
should have to endure in an open boat at sea. 

The coast where we are now staying is un- 
inhabited. The nearestsettlement is fifty miles 
from us. The bay of Sechura is on the coast 
of Peru, about fifty miles from Payta. The 
first officer with a boat’s crew, have now gone 
up to Payta to get the American Consul to 
render us assistance in getting us away. 

This is a most picturesque spot where we 
are encamped. We have four tents pitched 
on the beach, while close behind are cliffs 
yising hundreds of feet. above us, and as far as 
the eye can reach, are mountains rising one 
above the other. The burning of the ship 
was an event which will long be remembered 
by usall. The flames roaring and raging to 
the very topmost heads, lighting the whole 
heavens—the mountains in the background 
brought into full view—with us, poor mortals, 


standing upon the beach witnessing the sub- 
lime scene, presenting a picture well worthy 
the artist’s pencil. The roaring of the surf, 
for once, was completely drowned by the 
louder roaring and crackling of the flames. It 
was an awful sight tosee the ship Humayoon 
burn atsea. But then it was day time, and it 
had not the grand appearance of a fire by night. 
I have been on board four different ships 
since I left Baltimore, and have been burnt out 
of three of them. They were all coal laden. 
While at the Falklands, we heard of a large 
American ship loaded with coal, being burnt 
off Cape Horn, the crew took to the boats and 
succeeded in arriving at Cape Negro. We 
did not learn her name. It seems impossible 
for any of the ships that loaded at Baltimore 
at the time we did, to arrive at their destina- 
tion. The Fanchon was the best fitted in re- 
spect to ventilation, and she has not escaped. 
It is a dangerous cargo to have so long ina 
ship—it may do for a short voyage. = * 
[A postscript to the letter says, that the wri- 
ter remained on the beach for one week, when 
the whole party was taken off by a brig and 
carried to Payta, where they were entertained 
at the American Consul’s house. From Payta 
the writer, with her husband, intended taking 
passage for San Francisco, in an American 
vessel then loading for that port.—.Adv.] 
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ORIGINAL. 


BOTANY.—NO. I. 
FLOWERS. 


I intend in this series of articles, my little 
friends, to tell you something about those beau- 
tiful gems of earth which are sometimes called 
“angels’ eyes.” I mean flowers; and I con- 
sider this a subject particularly appropriate for 
children, for I seldom knew a child who did not 
love these beautiful creations of the Almighty’s 
hand. 

The Spring is an excellent time to com- 
mence the study of flowers, for then they are 
springing to life and beauty, after a long rest 
through the cold season; for many of them 
do not die in the winter, but are kept alive un- 
der the snow by a wise provision of the Al- 
mighty. 

This study has great advantages, for its pur- 
suit leads to exercise in the open air, and is 
thus beneficial to the health, and no one can 
minutely examine the formation of a flower, 
and the wonderful adaptation of its parts for 
the functions it is to perform, without having 


who made them all.” 
Some ofthe wisest and best persons who 


beautiful of flowers. 


forth in those months. 


are called lobes. 
the Anemone-nemorosa,) is found 
month in shady woods and pastures. 


forth its flowers in the meadows, and moist 
lands, and by the side of the brooks is to be 
seen the Sanguinaria or Blood root, which 
bears an elegant white blossom, and whose 
roots afford a highly valuable medicine. The 
Dandelion too is one of the earliest spring flow- 
ers, and the Yellow-violet, a little flower which 
lies close to the ground, may now be found in 








the mind filled with reverence for that “ Father 


have ever lived, have been remarkable for their 
love of this study. Among those we will men- 
tion the Empress Josephine, who amused her- 
self and strove to forget her great sorrows after 
her divorce from Napoleon, by the cultivation 
of plants, and by studying their habits. To 
Josephine, France is indebted for the introduc- 
tion of the Camilla Japonica, one of the most 
We have spoken of the 
Spring as a good time to commence the study 
of flowers, but in our first spring month, March, 
we see little appearance of vegetable life, for 
the ground is often covered with snow, so that 
my little friends have been disappointed if they 
commmenced their search after flowers before 
April or May, and I will mention to them some 
of the trees and flowers which begin to put 


Among the earliest harbingers of Spring is 
the Hepatica-triloba or Liver-leaf, sometimes 
called the Anemone, which is a very modest 
little flower, of a pale blue color, with beau- 
tifully formed leaves, having three parts which 
Another Anemone, (called 
in this 
The 
Weeping-willow is also in blossom in this 
month, the Yellow-cowslips now begins to put 


In the garden, an exotic called the garden 
Violet, appears about this time, also the trail- 
ing Arbutus, (or Epigea Repens,) which as its 
name indicates trails upon the ground, and is 
covered with little delicate flowers which are 
of a pale lilac color and are very fragrant. 
The May flowers are various species of the 
Viola family, and in the woods a very interest- 
ing little flower is found, called the wind 
flower, because it is said“only to expand in 
windy weather, its petals or leaves are white 
and large, and the stem generally grows to the 
height of two or three feet, and contains only 
one flower. Several kinds of Anemone also 
blossom at this time. The Anemone-nemorosa 
or Low-anemone, blossoms about this time. 
This has a pale red, and sometimes white 
flower. 
At this time, the Fly-honeysuckle may be 
found by the side of brooks, a shrub with Neg 
soms growing in pairs, also a kind of lilly call- 
ed the Uvularia, and the Strawberry which 
bears such delicious fruit. 
A flower called the Shad blossom, is also 


of brooks, bearing clusters of white petaled 
flowers. The water lilly is also in bloom at 
this time, and Wild Columbine or Aquilegia is 
found hanging in rich red clusters from the 
clefts of rocks. 
The Wild turnip may now be found in 
bloom; this is a singular looking plant, which 
I cannot describe to my little readers, until they 
are somewhat acquainted with botanic terms. 
The root of this plant is valued as a medicine. 
Perhaps some of the little boys and girls 
who may read this do not know that the Mosses 
have flowers, but I will assure them that they 
have, and that many of them are in bloom i1' 
this month. 
thinks it best to publish more of these articles, 
I will tell you something about mosses which I 
think will interest you. Estee. 








Benevolence. 








A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


A correspondent of the New York Mirror, 
writing from Liverpool, narrates a touching in- 
cident that happened on the voyage of one of 
our best packet ships, so well told and so char- 
acteristic of the noble-hearted sea-captain, that 
we copy it entire :-— 


A little girl was returning to England in 
charge of the captain. She was the only fe- 
male on board, and by her sweet simplicity, 
had won the love of the noble captain and his 
passengers. The poor child was very, very 
sick nearly all the way, and became much re- 
duced in strength. One dreary nighf, the fan- 
cy struck her that soda water would be refresh- 
ing, and it was given her perhaps too freely. 
Spasms of the stomach almost immediately er 
sued, and before the morning came, the little 
sufferer had passed away to a better world; 
mourning most of all that no mother’s gentl 
hand would close her eyes in their last sleep 
nor a mother’s prayer, (A MOTHER’S PRAYER! 
linger last upon her deafening ear. 





found in this month, growing upon the banks ‘ 





In my next number, if Mr. Will...) 





But the great stalwart Captain had alm 
a mother’s heart. He whose voice could b 
heard high up aloft, when the tempest raged 
in its fury, had tones of gentleness and love fo 
the poor dying child, and though he scare 
knew the meaning of the word fear, tears fel 
like rain drops from his eyes upon the waste@ 
face of the little corpse. 

Beautiful, beautiful, most beautiful—thoug 
full of gloom—was the scene presented in tha! 
cabin on that wild winter’s night. With ex 





quisite delicacy and almost sacred tenderne 
was the corpse laid out and preserved. Bi 
another trying time for the generous capta' 
was yet to come, for he knew that the moth 
would hasten to the dock gates to meet h 
child the moment the ship’s arrival was tel 
graphed. And she did. ‘The captain saw h 








fields. 


in an instant, and as soon as the ship got n 
enough to enable her voice to be heard, 8 
could no longer restrain herself, but cried 


in tremulous accents—“ Is Mary on board!” * 

The poor captain scarce knew what to saj 
but requested the mother to go to his hot 
and he would soon be with her. 
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say, that when Thomas B. Cropper goes to his 
last account, of this touching incident, it will 
surely be said, “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these my little ones, ye did it unto 
me.” 








Obituary. 








EARLY FRUITS. 
BY MISS E. DOOLITTLE. 


There is ever something peculiarly heart- 
touching ina death-scene of the young, wheth- 
er it be of one in tender and helpless infancy, 
or in the budding beauty and loveliness of 
childhood—one who has just begun to drink 
in knowledge from the mother’s lips, and to feel 
the blessed influence of a mother’s teachings, 
examples and prayers; or of one in the richer 

romise of youth’s golden season. My thoughts 
ta been interested, and my heart touched, 
by incidents connected with the last hours of a 
dear, precious little boy, recently called from 
this to a better and purer world. And for the 
encouragement of those who are “sowing like 
precious seed” in the hearts of their little 
ones, I have been induced to notice here some 
of the blessed fruits of maternal faithfulness, 
as manifested in the early developments of this 

oung and‘susceptible mind, in the season of 
health, and as more fully and affectingly illus- 
trated in the language of his heart and lips in 
the sick and dying hour. 

Little Willie O. E. was a child of six happy 
summers—of gentle and prepossessing manners 
—frank, affectionate and confiding to all, he 
made in return, large demands upon the good 
will and affections of those with whom he had 
intercourse, whether old or young. His mind 
was peculiarly of an inquiring cast, as many 
can testify who had opportunity to know. He 
sought instruction of some kind from every 
available source in regard to objects of inter- 
est which came before his mind. But his most 
interesting inquiries were addressed to his 
mother concerning God, heaven and eternal 
things. These inquiries were ever wisely, ten- 
derly, and prayerfully answered and encourag- 
ed. For many months he had daily committed 
to memory a verse of Scripture, and took great 
delight in oft repeating such passages as re- 
ferred to the love of Jesus, and the notice which 
He took of little children when on earth. He 
took peculiar pleasure in hearing hymns suited 
to his tender years, read by his mother, as well 
asin learning to repeat them. Indeed, he was 
ever fond of hearing something from good 
books suited to his capacity. In a recent note 
from his mother, she says, “Willie loved to 
have me read to him frum Mrs. Whittlesey’s 
Magazine, and I remember well how many 
times he wished me to repeat ‘The Cherub’s 
Welcome,’ and other pieces of interest.” The 
hour which his mother spent in the religious 
instruction of himself and younger brother, 
was one he very much loved. ”T'was then that 
he was permitted to make full expression of 
the thoughts of his little heart, and indulge in 
those inquiries of eternal things, in which he 
so much desired to be instructed. He loved 
too, the season of prayer. He seemed to feel 
that he was indeed talking with God, when he 
repeated the simple petitions which had been 
taught him. 

He was ill but one short week, and from the 
first of his disease assuming a dangerous cast 
(though no one expressed fears for his recovery 
in his presence,) he told his parents that he 
never should get well. Seeing his father weep 
on one occasion, as if suspecting the cause, he 
said, “father, do not cry so because I am go- 
ing to die. I shall die, but I will be a little 
angel in heaven; and I'll be a good angel too.” 
At another time he said, as if musing upon his 
entrance to his eternal home, that he would not 
know any one in heaven but little Louis V—, 
alluding to a little boy who had died the sea- 
son before. His mother said to him, “ You will 
know God and our Saviour ;” and his beautiful 
face beaming with light and love, he replied, 
“Why, mother, I have always known God; 
~ told me he was always near me, and I 

ave always known him.” “But,” said she, 
‘you will know him better then, for you will see 
him face to face.” Yes, I will know him bet- 
ter then,” repeated he, and dwelt upon the 
thought, and again repeated it to those who 
came in to see him: “ Mother says I will know 
God better now—I shall see him face to face.” 








During these hours of physical suffering he 
often requested the salen of some favorite 
hymn from a precious little book which he val- 
ued very highly. When told that perhaps he 
could not understand fully some hymns to which 
he referred, he would answer, “ Yes I can—yes 
I can—read them for me.” 

When it became evident that he was enter- 
ing “the dark valley and the shadow of death,” 
his mother said to him, “ Willie, my dear, do 
you know that you are dying ?” “Yes, moth- 
er,” he sweetly replied, “I know it.” She said 
“Do you know me?” “Yes,” said he, “I 
know you all--I remember you all. Mother, 
there are angels here—don’t you see them? 
they are all around.” This he repeated again 
and again, putting forth his little hands as if to 
beckon them nearer, as if to welcome his heav- 
enly guests and guard. 

Thus passed that happy spirit away from the 
scenes of earth, from weeping friends who stood 
amazed and entranced at what their eyes had 
seen and their ears had heard. We doubt not 
that the angel guards were in waiting there, 
as well as by the side of Jordan, when the 
man of God went up therefrom, though there 
was to none, save the dying child, the visible 
manifestation. No comment can add force to 
that scene, or to the rich lesson taught in it. 
Tis a sweet encouragement to those who la- 
bor, to do good in training the infant child. 
And the mother who has one such “ treasure laid 
up in heaven,” through the blessing of God on 
her faithful, prayerful, judicious influence, has 
more to rejoice over, and to bless God for, than 
she whose son has conquered nations, and gain- 
ed regal titles and crowns, “which all do per- 
ish with the using.”—Mag for Mothers. 








Religion. 


‘c 
MY MOTHER’S BIBLE.” 

“* What book is that?” asked Mrs. G— , of 
her little servant girl, Mary, who sat by the 
window, reading ; “ you seem very much pleas- 
ed with it; tell me, where did you obtain that 
book ?” 

The little girl looked at her mistress, and 
closing the volume, said :—“ This is the Bible, 
a book which my mother gave me a short time 
before her death, and I always love to read it, 
because, first, it is a good and holy book, and 
secondly, it was my mother’s Bible and her last 
gift to me.” 

“ You love, then, to read the Bible,” contin- 
ued Mrs G ; “I was not aware that you 
possessed such a book: why not read others, 
which, perhaps, would please and improve your 
mind also >” Q 

“Ah! Mrs. G ,’ said the little girl, “no 
book can afford such pleasure as the Bible; 
my dear mother often told me that there was 
no other book which possessed so much beauty, 
so much sublimity, as the Bible; and often 
have I sat upon my little stool, at her feet, lis- 
tening while she read to me some of those holy 
truths which adorn its sacred pages. Oh! how 
I miss that dear mother; I cannot hear her 
soft, mellow voice; no! she has gone to that 
brighter, better abode, and her poor little Mary 
is left alone in the world. No father, no moth- 
er, sister, nor brother, have 1; they are all, all 
in Heaven ;” and the little girl burst into tears. 

Mrs. was moved, and the moisture 
stood in her eyes; she loved little Mary, and 
could not bear to see her unhappy. “ Do not 
cry, Mary, dry those tears; I know that your 
mother was very dear to you, but learn to bear 
meekly, the loss which you have sustained ; 
and do not cry any more. I am glad to see 
that you prize so highly your mother’s gift, the 
Bible ; and though that mother is far, far away, 
remember you are not unprotected; God will 
watch over you, andI will endeavor to do all 
in my power to make you happy.” 

Mary dried her tears, and opening the little 
Bible, she handed it to Mrs. G , Saying :— 

“There is one of those beautiful passages 
which dear mother has often read,—* The Lord 
is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures ; He leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” ©! there are so 
many beautiful verses in this precious book ; 
should I not love it? should I not delight to 
read it? yes,— 

‘ Holy Bible, book divine, 
Precious treasure, thou art mine.’ 


Mother taught me that pretty little hymn, and 




















I sometimes repeat it, thinking of her who is 
now happy in the spirit world.” 

Mrs. G——returned the holy book to Mary, 
and the little girl placed it in her bosom, say- 
ing :—“TI shall never part with this holy vol- 
ume, it shall always be my companion; yes,” 
continued the dear child, raising her eyes 
towards heaven, “thy gift, dear mother, shall 
ever be my guide; I cannot see thee, but O! 
when death shall close these eyes, I trust then 
to behold thee again, to be parted from thee 
no more.” 

Taking the Bible from her bosom, Mary 
opened it again, and her tears began to flow 
afresh. ‘O! holy book,” said she, “ thy sacred 
truths shall ever afford me pleasure ; I care not 
for other books, take them all away, yes, rob 
me of all other joys, but let me have thee, pre- 
cious treasure ; for my companion let me have 
my mother’s Bible.,— Ol. Branch. J.M. M’F. 








Nursery. 








THE BEE. 


One afternoon on a hot summer day, two 
children were sitting in the shade of the house, 
very busy with some object on the ground be- 
tween them. They conversed in low tones, 
and often changed their position. “Turn him 
the other way,” said Peter, “let him walk up 
the side of this leaf” “Take away your hand 
first, or he’ll sting you,” returned James. “No 
I'll watch him, you see he can but just creep 
along, I am not afraid. He’ll fly yet, Peter, 
see him shake his wings, they lay so close to 
his back I thought they were broken; but I 
remember now the swarm that got wet by the 
shower the day you was at uncle Henry’s 
looked just so, they did not seem to like the 
new hive, and were in no hurry to go into it, 
and the rain came and drenched them all.” 
“Never mind, James, I will look out for my 
fingers, turn him this way, ’tis a pity for the 
poor fellow to crawl through the dirt, if he is 
only wet he can lie on the leaf and get dry.” 
When the little boys were thus attending to 
the wounds of a disabled bee, their mother 
passed that way, and noticed what they were 
doing. ‘ Be careful, my children,’ she said, ‘I 
fear your pet will repay your kindness with a 
sting. Wounded bees are often cross.” “We'll 
watch him, mother, James says he is only wet. 
He cannot fly yet, and before he could walk 
into our hands, we could move them away,” 
said Peter. The lady smiled and went along. 
In a few minutes she heard Peter calling out, 
mother, O mother, and saw him running into 
the house holding his right thumb tightly in 
his left hand. ‘ What is the matter, my son?” 
she asked, “I am stung, the bee has stung me, 
mother, what shall I do for the pain?” “Be 
patient, dear,” she said, “sit down here until 
I return,” and she went to another room for a 
cloth on which she placed some table salt wet 
with camphor. Peter bit his lips to keep from 
crying,and James came and stood by his chair 
and tried to comfort him till their mother brought 
the remedy and placed it upon the wound. In 
a short time the pain ceased, but the thumb was 
still somewhat swollen and sore. 

“‘ My dear children,” said that mother, “this 
is asI expected; for as I told you, wounded 
bees are apt to sting; but learn from it not to 
trifle with temptation, thinking to escape its 
influence as you said of the bee, by watching 
it.”— Farmer’s Cabinet. Eniupa. 








Natural fjistorp. 


BOBOLINK AND CANARIES. 
Great Barrington, March 13, 1851. 

Messrs. Editors:—A curious circumstance, 
quite aside from the ordinary dictates of in- 
stinct, occurred in the case of a young bobo- 
link in the family of Rev. J. W. Turner, of 
Great Barrington, Mass. He was caged at 
first apart from a pair of canaries, which were 
in another cage in the same room. ‘The bobo- 
link never sang at all from Jyne to December, 
until he was permitted to snare iy the same 
cage the civilities and sympathies of h’s ‘adigh- 
bors, the canaries, who had been so iorig enter- 
taining him with their sweet and unwearied 








them, he tried most assiduously tc ieaca‘their 
song. At first, however, for a long time, with 





miserable success enough. He would stand 
and watch them with an agony of attention, 
and then try to imitate their notes. He would 
swell out his throat, and stretch up his neck as 
they did, and then with a violent effort, try to 
sound one note, which in spite of all his zeal 
and labor, proved to be a mere rough scream. 
At this humiliating failure, he would be so pro- 
voked and enraged that he would fly at his in- 
offensive and well-meaning mates and teach- 
ers, and peck them most unmercifully, and 
drive them from their perch. So he did for 
three or four weeks, before any apparent pro- 
gress was made in his studies. But his perse- 
verance was equal to the difficulties he had to 
overcome. At length he could sound one 
note well, and one only. And so he con- 
tinued for some six weeks longer; learning 
one note at a time, till he had finally complet- 
ed the whole canary song, and could sing it to 
perfection. Then he would sing with them in 
perfect harmony and perfect time, always clos- 
ing at the exact note with them. 

It is also a little singular that, although 
through all this training, he was never known 
to begin to make a sound, till the canaries had 
first struck the key-note, yet, after he hed ac- 
quired the skill to sing their song, he must al- 
ways himself now give the signal by a signifi- 
cant cluck ; when, instantly, the canaries, gen- 
erously forgetting or forgiving his former inci- 
vilities, would strike in with him, and perform 
the piece with the greatest perfection, and with 
the highest delight to themselves and the lis- 
tening family, who enjoyed this singular con- 
cert through the early part of every day for the 
whole summer. 

It is also worthy of remark, that this success- 
ful essayist in foreign music, was never known 
to utter a note in his native tongue, till he had 
mastered the canary. Then, after a few weeks, 
when he found himself something of an inde- 
pendent singer, and capable as he thought, of 
leading the choir, he at last ventured to go 
without the chorus, and attempt his own native 
melody. In his first attempts at the solo, it 
was most diverting to hear him in confused 
notes—part in his native bobolink, and part in 
canary—till at length he was able to expel all 
foreign elements from his style and sing only 
the pure bobolink. ‘ 

Having now succeeded in this, he proposed 
to the canaries to try the chorus again, and 
gave the “ cluck,” when the canaries, instant to 
the sign, started off singing their own native 
song. But not so the bobolink; he threw him- 
self on his “reserved rights” and sung bobo- 
link; and so they have continued to the pres- 
ent time, he singing bobolink, and they canary. 
And as he is the chorister, they begin when he 
does, and end when he ends, precisely at the 
same instant. 

When this bobolink was first caught, his col- 
ors were a bright, beautiful black and white. 
After molting, he for some reason not stated, 
never resumed his original spring dress, but 
has continued the plain brown, like the female, 
now for two years ; and sings in the winter as 
well as inthe summer, especially, when the 
sun shines brightly, and the winds whistle in 
the trees around the dwelling; and now, since 
his character is matured, he is a sprightly, hap- 
py, gentlemanly sort of a bird. 

(Corr. of Traveller. 





Parental. 











THE MOTHER’S FATAL MISTAKE. 

Who among the children of men requires so 
much wisdom as the mother of a family? The 
stateman requires wisdom that he may so ad- 
vise or direct as to secure the happiness or pros- 
perity of the nation; but should one statesman 
act unwisely, another may step in to repair the 
evil, and so his country may be saved from im- 
pending ruin, The merchant needs wisdom 
and skill, foresight and tact, that he may guide 
his affairs with discretion: but should his plans 
be all frustrated, and riches make themselves 
wings and fly away at one period of his life, 
he may have them restored at another, so that 
at the close, of his life; he may leave his family 
in eas? ard, comfort. *:The firmer needs wis- 
dom in,cultivating-his land, ard arranging his 
stock so as to bring him the best return for his 
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thathe may escape the rocks and quicksands 
and whirlpools which may lie in his way; but 
should he be unfortunate, and become a wreck, 
he has a chance of being saved by holding on 
to the rigging or in his boat, and in his painful 
situation he may find timely help from another 
voyage. But the Motner! if she makesa 
mistake in her mighty work, the probability is, 
that it will be fatal. Her little bark, which has 
just been launched upon the ocean of life, will 
tind many rocks and quicksands and whirlpools 
in its way; she, the mother, is to be the pilot 
for the most important part of the voyage, and 
if she fails to guide it aright, dreadful will be 
the wreck when it dashes over the precipice into 
eternity. There will be no kind hand to help, 
no returning seasons to repair the injury ; the 
work is done, and done badly ; and eternity will 
echo and re-echo the dreadful tale of a child 
lost through a mother’s neglect. 


Editorial. 














TALES OF PERSECUTION.—NO. IX. 
THE MONKS OF PINEROLO. 

In the midst of the Vaudois, at Pinerolo, 
there was an abbey, the occupants of which 
gave great trouble to the persecuted ones. 
They enjoyed the protection of the government, 
and were very rich. Living in opulence, their 
chief amusement and pleasure seemed to con- 
sist in hunting the Vaudois. For this purpose, 
they took into their pay about three hundred 
mercenary wretches, who made frequent incur- 
sions upon the surrounding villages, whose in- 
habitants rejected the spiritual reign of the 
Pope. They would come suddenly upon the 
people, make prisoners of those who did not 
escape by flight, plunder their goods and set 
fire to their dwellings. In harvest time they 
would fall upon the reapers and carry them off 
to prison, so that some of the fields were left 
unreaped, and the owners left to suffer from 
hunger. 

On one occasion, the ruffians set out to secure 
the pastor of Saint Germain, a village about a 
league and a half distant from Pinerolo. The 
inhabitants of that village were constantly on 
their guard; hence the mercenaries of the 
monks were obliged to have recourse to strata- 
gem. They succeeded in corrupting one of 
the villagers, who engaged to deliver the pas- 
tor into their hands. The traitor went to the 
pastor before daybreak one morning, and begg- 
ed him to visit a dying man at a certain place 
in the outskirts of the village. The pastor 
having no suspicion of treachery, hastened to 
the appointed place, and fell into the hands of 
the cut throats of the abbey. He attempted to 
make his escape, and by his cries roused the 
villagers, but in vain. He was wounded and 
carried off. Some of his people attempting to 
rescue him were killed on the spot, and others 
were carried away with him, and among them 
several women. 


coming winter. While the guard was present, 
the cruel and cowardly monks kept their plun- 
derers within the walls of the abbey ; but after 
its departure, they renewed their depredations. 
One day the people of Angrogna who were 
reaping their fields on the heights that overlook 
Saint-Germain heard a discharge of fire-arms. 
Looking down upon the valley, they saw a nu- 
merous body of armed men making their way 
to the village. They called together all the 
reapers, armed themselves, and rushed down 
the mountain side to the aid of their brethren. 

They divided themselves into two bands. 
The one put the invaders to flight, and the 
other took possession of the bridge to cut off 
their retreat. When the defeated invaders 
came to the bridges and found that it was death 
to attempt to pass it, they threw themselves 
into the stream. Ifthe water had not been un- 
usually low, all would have perished, but as it 
was, a large part of them were killed by the 
shots which were fired from the bank. 

The victors then thought of marching to the 
abbey, in order to deliver their captive breth- 
ren, but the want of a leader was the principal 
cause which prevented them. It afterwards 
appeared that had they done so, they would 
have met with an easy conquest, for the panic- 
stricken monks on hearing of the defeat of 
their forces, had quitted the abbey and conceal- 
ed themselves in the city. J. Ae 





FIRST ESSAYS 
Of “three strange children,” who take and read 
the Youth’s Companion.” 

An Evening Wa txk.—It is very pleasant to 
walk out at the elose of a summer day and 
gather flowers, and ramble about in the green 
woods. Many a time have I been into the 
woods with my sisters and plucked flowers and 
made boquets and wreaths. One May-day we: 
went out to take a walk, the trees were just; 
putting forth their leaves, and looked very 
beautifully—we had a delightful walk. 

Frances, (aged 11 yrs.) 

Tue Experrence or a Cat.—When | 
was a little kitten, I lived with my mother and 
a kind lady. I had a very happy time in my 
first home; but when I got a little bigger, 1 
had to go among three strange children, and 
they pulled me about and did everything to 
torment me. But I scratched and bit them, 
and then they would whip me with a stick ; but | 
I found the best way was to be patient with! 
them. When the next year came I had some} 
gay little kittens under the door stone. They 
were under so far that they could not reach; 
them; but one day when they got bigger, and, 
began to play about the house, I came homet 
and found only one. Mary, (9 yrs.) 

My Lirtie Covusin.—I once had a very 
pretty little cousin, his name was Lucius, and 








After a few days, the pastor was tied to the 
stake. The poor women were obliged to carry 
the fagots which were to consume their spiritual 
guide. The reluctance and sorrow with which 
they performed the dreadful task was a source 
of great amusement to the monks and to the 
spectators. 

Soon after thus murdering the pastor, the 
monks sent their whole force against Saint 
Germain, and laid it waste. They continued 
to make attacks upon all the neighboring vil- 
lages. Famine and sore distress were spread 
over all parts 6f;fKe Vaudojs mountains in, the 
direction of Pinerola?* “i f73: 0: if 

At length the people of the valley of Lucérné 
moved with comphesion for'their brethren, ze-, 
solved to aid them. “They sont a strong’ Hody 
of armed men to protect them, while they gath- 
ered in their harvests, and prepared for the 


was named for my uncle—he had a very pretty 
skin, and bright blue eyes. It was a Septem- 
ber afternoon, when father, mother, my sister 
and myself, attended my little cousin’s funeral. 
His mother thought a great deal of him, and 
took good care of him, and he was very good ; 
but she was took sick and he had to lie neg- 
lected—he took the chills and fever and died. 
Sarak, (8 yrs.) 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Worcester, April 11, 1851. 
:Mr. Willis;s-I am very guilty in neglecting 
sq long: thie * phyment of the Companion’s due, 
‘It hte served us very faithfully these ten years, 
and my,children would make almost any sacri. 
-ficb; rather than lose its weekly visits. One oi 
my-Reighbors had, not long since, a beautiful 





little dog, to own which would make my boys 








very happy. “A dollar will buy it,” says 


Charley, “oh do let us have it, and we will do 
anything if you will.” After a day’s reflection, 
I said to Charley, “Now my dear, the Com- 
panion is to be paid for, andto buy the dog and 
have the Companion, will be more than I can 
afford; so choose now between the two.” 
“Well,” says C., “I want the dog very much, 
but if I can’t have both, I rather have the Com- 
panion.” So he got the Companion, and, (like 
other foolish — I bought him the dog too. 
ours, , 








(>> In order that the Yourn’s Companion 
may be rated under the New Post Office Law, 
as authorized to pass through the Mail, charge- 
able with the lowest postage, we have reduced 
the size of the sheet, and also a part of the type 
—so that the subscriber will lose nothing in 
the amount of matter; but will save three quar- 
ters of the postage, which will have to be paid 
by larger papers. 











Variety. 
AN INDIAN MOTHER. 


If a mother lost her babe, she would cover it 
with bark, and envelop it anxiously in the soft- 
est beaver-skins. At the burial, she would put 
by its side its cradle, its beads, and its rattles ; 
and as a last service of maternal love, would 
draw milk from her bosom in a cup of bark, 
and burn it in the fire, that her infant might 
still find nourishment in the land of shades. 
Yet the new-born babe would be buried, not as 
usual, ona scaffold, but by the way-side, that 
so its.spirit might secretly steal into the bosom 
of some passing matron, and be borne again 
under happier auspices. On burying her 
daughter, the Chippewa mother adds, not snow- 
shoes, beads and mocassons only, but (sad em- 
blems of woman’s lot in the wilderness) the 
carrying-belt and the paddle. “I know my 
daughter will be restored to me,” she once 
said, as she clipped a lock of hair as a memo- 
rial:—“ by this lock of hair I shall discover 
her, for I shall take it with me,”—alluing to 
the day when she too, with her carrying-belt 








; and paddle, and the little relic of her child, 


should pass through the grave to the dwelling 
place of her ancestors.— Bancroft. 
—————_ 


CURIOUS ANTIPATHIES. 


Henry III. of France could not stay in the 
room where there was a cat; though so im- 
moderately fond of dogs, that the Duke of Sull 
says, on his first audience, he had a basket full 
of young puppies suspended by a black strin 
from his neck, and was playing with them all 
the time of the conference. Ulidaslas, king of 
Poland, was distracted at the sight of apples. 
Erasmus could not even smell fish without be- 
ing greatly agitated. Scaliger trembled at 
the sight of water-cresses. ‘Tycho Brahe felt 
his limbs sink under him when he met either a 
hare or a fox; and Boyle fell into convulsions, 
on hearing the sound of water drawn from a 
cock. James I. could not endure the sight of 
a drawn sword ; and Sir Kenelm Digby tells us 


' that “the king’s hand shook so much in knight- 
; ing him, that he would have run the point of 


the sword into his eye, if the Duke of Bucking- 
ham had not directed it to his shoulder. 


—_—_>——_ 


CHOICE SAYINGS OF NEWTON. 


My principal method of defeating heresy, is 
by establishing the truth. One proposes to fill 
a bushel with tares; now if I can fill it first 
with wheat, I defy his attempts. 

Many have puzzled themselves about the or- 
igin of evil ; I observe that there is an evil, and 
that there is a way to escape it, and with this 
I begin and end. 


——~——_ 


PAYING DEBTS. 


‘Men may sophisticate as they fag ame they 
can never make it right, and all the bankrupt 
laws in the universe cannot make it right, for 
them not to pay their debts. There is sin in 
this neglect as clear and as deserving church 
discipline, as in stealing or false swearing. He 
who violates his promise to pay, or withholds 
the payment of a debt, when it is in his power 
to meet his engagement, ought tobe made to 
feel that in the sight of all honest men he is a 


swindler. Religion may be a very comfortable 
cloak under which to hide ; but if religion does 
not make a man ‘deal justly,’ it is not worth 
having.” 

—— 


AN OBEDIENT CHILD. 


No object is more pleasing thana meek and 
obedient child. It reflects honor upon its pa- 
rents, for their wise management. It enjoys 
much ease and pleasure, to the utmost limit of 
what is fit. It promises excellency and useful- 
ness; to be, when age has matured the human 
understanding, a willing subject in all things to 
the government of God. No object, on the 
contrary, is more shocking than a child under 
no management! We pity orphans, who have 
neither father nor mother to care for them. A 
child indulged is more to be pitied; it has no 
parent ; it is its own master—peevish, forward, 
headstrong, blind; born to a double portion of 
trouble and sorrow, above what fallen man is 
heir to ; not only miserable itself, but worthless, 
and a plague to all who in future will be con- 
nected with it.—Venn. 

SE ee 


TRUE PRAYER. 

A little deaf and dumb girl was once asked 
by a lady who wrote the question on a slate, 
‘What is prayer? The little girl took her 
pencil, and wrote in reply, ‘ Prayer is the wish 
of the heart” And soit is, All fine words and 
beautiful verses said to God do not make real 
prayer without the wish of the heart, but with 
that, the words may be those of a child, and 
yet acceptable to God. 

a 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL MARRIAGE. 
_ In Edinburg, “once on a time,” the follow- 
ing ornithological marriage took place, which 
set the whole neighborhood in a flutter: Miss 
Hen-rietta Peacock was espoused to Mr. Robin 
Sparrow, by Rev. Mr. Daw, the bridesman be- 
ing Mr. Philip Hawk and the bridesmaid Miss 
Lark-ins. 
—_—~@———. 

Conunprum.—Why should not marriage be 
spoken of as a tender tie? Because it is so 
tough that nothing but death can cut it. 


Pocirp. 


ORIGINAL. 


TO MY FATHER. 
They say thour’st growing old, father, 
Thy locks are turning grey ; 
Thy youthful blood is cold, father, 
hou’rt changing fast, they say. 
Changing,—they tell me so, father, 
But the change I cannot see ; 
Thov’rt still the same I know, father, 
Thou’rt still the same to me. 


The same as when achild, father, 
I prattled on thy knee ; 

When at my sport you smiled, father, 
And joined my childish glee. 

Yes, thou art still the same, father, 
The same dear father kind; 

I do not see the change, father, 
For love they say is blind. 


Thou’st dried my infant tears, father, 
Thou’st smoothed my infant brow ; 
And though thou’rt old in years, father, 

Thou’rt still the same e’en now, 


Yes, still the same, my father, 
A change there cannot be ; 

In heart, in name, my father, 
Thou’rt still the same to me. 
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